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For the Belfast Monthly Magazine. 

THERE is a fashion in literature, 
and some by the influence of fa- 
shion operating in their favour have 
engaged a greater share of attention, 
and received more praise than their 
merits entitle 'hem to. In this pre- 
dicament, I rank Laurence Sterne. 
Some thirty years ago, his writings 
were the echo of every tongue, and the 
literary world was inundated by wri- 
tings in imitation of his manner. Ma- 
riy a page was disfigured by the dash 
which by the courtesy of those times 
was taken for wit ; though among the 
herd of imitators, it often concealed 
obscenity, and still more frequently 
dulness. 

" Tristram Shandy," is a strange 
compound of wit and obscenity. The 
" Sentimental Journey," was generally 
allowed to contain pathetic touches; 
tut if some anecdotes, which I lately 
met with, in "The Repository df Theo- 
logy and General Literature," a very 
respectable periodical publication, are 
(rue, and I see no reason to doubt 
their authenticity, Sterne was far from 
possessing a feeling heart, and conse- 
quently in his affectation of pathos, 
must have been only an actor. Take 
away his sensibility and what remains 
of him ? 

The first anecdote of Sterne is con- 
tained in a letter from a correspondent, 
which gives the following extract from 
a letter written by a person of the name 
of Watson, to George Whateley esq. 
the correspondent of Doctor Franklin, 
and is as follows: J «"- io th. 1776. 

*' Shall I tell you what York scandal 
says? viz. that Sterne, when possessed 
of preferment of £300 a year, would 
not pay £ 10 to release his mother out 
of Ousebridge prison, when poverty 
was her only fault, and her character 
so good, that two of her neighbours 
clubbed to set her at liberty, to gain a 
livelihood, as she had been accustomed 
to do, by taking in washing. Yet this 
was the man whose line feelings gave 
the world the story of Le Fevre, and 
the Sentimental Journey. Do yotj 
not feel as if something hurt you more 
than a cut across your linger! on read- 
ing this t Talking on benevolence, or 
writing about it, in the most pathetic 
manner, and doing all the good you 
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can, without show and parade, are very 
different things." 

The second anecdote is contained in 
a letter to the EditoT of the Monthly 
Repository. 
" sir, (Fein. Shropshire. 

1 was not so much surprized as pro- 
bably most of your readers, at the mor- 
tifying account which has been pub- 
lished in your work, of the brutality of 
Sterne to his mother. For, above fortv 
years ago, as I was travelling in a coach 
from Bath to London, my companion, 
a Doctor Marriot, who was his near 
neighbour, gave me such a character 
of the man, as tilled me with unfavour- 
able impressions of him ever sinoe. 
Being then ajyoung man, and, like most 
other young men, being too forward to 
show my opinion of men and books, I 
began to express my high admiration 
of the writings of Sterne, and to pass 
unqualified eulogiums on him, as a 
man possessed of the finest feelings 
and philanthropy. As soon as I had 
ended my frothy declamation, the Dor- 
tor very placidly told me, that I did 
not know the man as well as he did, 
that he was his very near neighbour, 
and that of all the men he ever knew, 
he was the most devoid of the feelings 
of humanity, or of every thing we call 
sympathy. As a proof of this, the 
Doctor told me that his daughter had 
some acquaintance with Miss Sterne, 
and therefore that she frequently pas- 
sedan afternoon at his house ; that Miss 
Sterne was subject to violent epileptic 
fits; that she had lately been seized with 
one of these wjj t ich was accompanied 
with such alarming symptoms, as made 
him and his daughter apprehend she 
was dying ; that they therefore sent to 
Mr. Sterne, to apprize him of the cir- 
cumstance, and to come to them im- 
mediately. 

After waiting for some time in anxi- 
ous expectation, the gentleman made 
his appearance, and seeing his daugh- 
ter agonized upon the floor, and seem- 
ingly ready to .expire, he coldly ob<- 
served, that she would be well again 
presently, and that he could not stop 
a moment, being engaged to play the 
first fiddle at York that night. Thus 
he took his leave, and hastily hurried 
out of the house. We canaot there- 
fore conclude with any certainty what 
a man kels from the pathos of hjs 
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writings, unless we have an intimate 
acquaintance with the man himself; 
unless we can prove from his actions 
that his high-wrought descriptions are 
the index of His mind. It is even 
possible, as the philosopher Moyes 
asserted, that a man of no feeling may 
succeed best in giving us a finished 
picture of distress, How is this to be 
accounted for, unless it be, that be- 
cause they have no interest in what 
they deliver, they are not hurried on 
by any real passion, they take time to 
dress it to the popular taste, by orna- 
menting it with all the nicknackery 
which it will bear? The man, however, 
■who fc«' s a "d suffers in a high degree 
Sflfjst express himself strongly on the 
subject which affects him, though he 
does not go out of his way to introduce 
any artful embellishment. J intended 
to have attempted to explain this, but 
rather w ish to have this done by some 
of your ingenious Correspondents. I 
shall only observe, that, notwithstandr 
ing all the admiration which Sterne's 
Maria has produced, he could not, 
to save In's life, have written any thing 
equal to David's Lamentation over 
Absaloin. He would, like Dr. Swift, 
if in his situation, have been proud and 
witty, even vvl>en deploring the death 
of his lovely Stella. VV. IIazlett." 
If these anecdotes which tend to 
place the character of Sterne in a new 
point of view, are thought wort jiy of a 
place in the Belfast Monthly Magazine, 
they are submitted to its service. 

A Reader, 



To the Editor of the Belfast Magazine, 

SIR, 

AS I perceive you wish to pay par- 
ticular attention to every subject 
connected with the rjiral economy of 
Ireland, perhaps the following cheap 
and simple method of dying woollen 
stuffs an excellent and permanent 
black, without the aid of copperas, 
may be acceptable to many of your 
readers. It is extracted from one of 
the most valuable publications, that 
the present age has produced ; and 
I have been assured by a very respec- 
table and intelligent lady, who made 
an experiment, according to the direc- 
tions, that it is infinitely preferable to 
tue method commonly practised in ma- 



ny parts of Great Britain, and Ireland. 
By this method, the texture of the cloth 
is not in the smallest degree injured, 
but continues to the last, soft and silky, 
without that hardness to the touch 
which it acquires, when dyed by means 
of copperas ; besides it is not by any 
means, so liable to fade, as when dyed 
in the common way. The method is 
as follows. " Let the stuff to be dyed 
be w r ell washed in soap and water, and 
afterwards completely dryed. Then 
of the common broad leaved sorrel, or 
as it is vulgarly called in some parts, 
sourack, boil as much as shall make a de- 
coction of sufficient quantity to let the 
stuff to be dyed, lie in it open and easy 
to bestirred ; the greater the quantity 
of sorrel that is used, the better will 
the colour be i and therefore if the 
pot, or caldron, will not hold enough 
at once, when pan has been sufficient- 
ly boiled, it must be taken out and 
wrung, and a fresh quantity to be 
boiled in the same juice or decoc- 
tion. When the liquor is made suf- 
ficiently acid, strain it from the sorrel 
through a sieve, put the cloth or yarn 
into it, and let it boil two hours, stirring 
it frequently. If stockings be among 
the stuff to be dyed, it will be expe- 
dient, after thev have been an hour 
in the boiling liquor, to turn them 
inside out, and at the end of the second 
hour, let the whole be poured into a 
>ub or any other vessel. The pot, or 
caldron must: then be washed, and 
clean water put into it, with half a 
pound of logwood-chips, for every 
pound of dry yarn, or cloth. The 
logwood and water should boil slow- 
ly for four hours; and then the cloth 
pr yarn being wrung from the sour 
liquor, and put into the logwood de- 
coction, the whole must be suffered 
to boil slowly for four hours more ; 
stockings, if there be any, turned in- 
side out at the end of two hours. Of 
this last decoction there must, as of 
the former, be enough to let the cloth 
lie open, and easy to be stirred, 
while boiling. At the end of the four 
hours, the cloth must be taken out, 
and among the boiling liquor, first 
removed from the fire, must be pour- 
ed an English gallon of stale urine 
for every pound of dry yarn, or 
cloth to be dyed. When this com- 
pound liquor has been well stirred, 



